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INTRODUCTION 


In November 1991 the Director General of UNESCO 
convened an International commission to reflect on Education 
and learning for the twenty first century. By drawing the 
organization's valuable resources, International experience 
and the wide range of information available on education the 
commission prepared its recommendations. 

All the recommendations of the commission actually 
converged into certain basic processes of learning within the 
education system. These basic processes were high lighted 
through four fundamental features of learning. The 
commission designed these features as Four Pillars of 
Education which are : learning to know ; learning to do ; 
learning to live together and learning to be. 

All these features of learning have a common theme which 
can be identified by carefully going through the report entitled 
Learning : The Treasure within published by the UNESCO 
in 1993. The common therne which runs throughout the report 
emphasizes the development of independence and the 
capacity to solve problems in various types of situation within 
an individual in course of the process of learning. Another 
important aspect of these recommendations stressed that 
education does not only help to acquire an occupational skill 
but it also develop the competence to deal with varied 
situations and work in teams. 

Considering the importance and contemporary relevance 
of this report in the rapidly changing educational Scenario of 
India, the State Council of Educational Research and 
Training, West Bengal has decided to disseminate this 
report within the academic circle of West Bengal. The 
State Council of Educational Research and Training, West 
Bengal has the plan to publish the reprint of the original report 


as well as the Bengali transiation of the same in near future. 
However, | have the pleasure to note in this context that the 
Bengali translation of the highlight version of this report has 
already been published by the State Council of Educational 
Research and Training, West Bengal. 

The idea of disseminating this report within the academic 
circle of West Bengal came from Sri Kanti Biswas, the 
Hon'ble Education Minister of West Bengal. Prof. 
Marmar Mukhopadhyay, Senior Fellow in the National 
Institute of Education, Govt. of India was kind enough to 
collect this report and handover the copy of the same to the 
State Council of Educational Research and Training. For this 
| am greatful to both the Hon'ble Education Minister Sri 
Kanti Biswas and Prof. Marmar Mukhopadhyay. 

! am also thankful to Professor Sujit Kumar 
Mukhopadhyay for his valuable suggestions regarding the 
present publication. 

Smt. Gargi Banerjee helped in all possible ways to get the 
publication ready for dissemination. For this | thankfully 
acknowledge her humble co-operation. 

I also thankfully acknowledge the heartiest co-operation 
extended by Smt. Reba Chanda, Sri Agnibin Chatterjee, 


Sri N. C. Laha, Abhijit Guha, Sri Falguni Chakraborty and Sk 
Asgar Ali. 


Calcutta Madhusudan Chatterjee 
May 15th, 1998 Director 
State Council of Educational 

Research and Training 

Govt. of West Bengal 
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Jacques Delors 


Education : 
the necessary 
Utopia 


In confronting the many challenges that the future holds in 
store, humankind sees in education an indispensable asset 
in its attempt to attain the ideals of peace, freedom and social 
justice. As it concludes its work, the Commission affirms its 
belief that education has a fundamental role to play in personal 
and social development. The Commission does not see 
education as a miracle cure or a magic formula opening the 
door to a world in which all ideals will be attained, but as one 
of the principal means available to foster a deeper and more 
harmonious form of human development and thereby to 
reduce poverty, exclusion, ignorance, oppression and 
war. 


At a time when educational policies are being sharply 
criticized or pushed—for economic and financial reasons— 
down to the bottom of the agenda, the Commission wishes 
to share this conviction with the widest possible audience, 
through its analyses, discussions and recommendations. 


Does the point need to be emphasized? The Commission 
was thinking principally about the children and young people 
who will take over from today's generation of adults, the latter 
being all too inclined to concentrate on their own problems. 
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Education is also an expression of affection for children and 
young people, whom we need to welcome into society, 
unreservedly offering them the place that is theirs by right 
therein—a place in the education system, to be sure, but 
also in the family, the local community and the nation. This 
elementary duty needs to be constantly brought to mind, so 
that greater attention is paid to it, even when choosing 
between political, economic and financial options. In the words 
of a poet: ‘The Child is father of the Man’. 


: Our century has been as much one of sound and fury as 
of economic and social progress—progress that in any case 
has not been equally shared. At the dawn of a new century 
the prospect of which evokes both anguish and hope, it is 
essential that all people with a sense of responsibility turn 
their attention to both the aims and the means of education. It 
is the view of the Commission that, while education is an 
ongoing process of improving knowledge and skills, it is also— 
perhaps primarily—an exceptional means of bringing about 
personal development and building relationships among 
individuals, groups and nations. 


This view was explicitly adopted by the members of the 
Commission when they accepted their mandate. They wished 
moreover, by the arguments they adduced, to stress the 
pivotal role of UNESCO, a role that stems directly from the 
ideas on which UNESCO was founded, based upon the hope 
for a world that is a better place to live in, where people will 
have learned to respect the rights of women and men, to 
show mutual understanding, and to use advances in 


knowledge to foster human development rather than to create 
further distinctions between people. 


Our Commission had the perhaps impossible task of 
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overcoming the obstacles presented by the extraordinary 
diversity of situations in the world and trying to arrive at 
analyses that are universally valid and conclusions acceptable 
to everyone. 


Nevertheless, the Commission did its best to project its 
thinking on to a future dominated by globalization, to choose 
those questions that everyone is asking and to lay down some 
guidelines that can be applied both within national contexts 
and on a worldwide scale. 


Looking ahead 


Some remarkable scientific discoveries and breakthroughs 
have been made during the last twenty-five years. Many 
countries have emerged from underdevelopment, and 
standards of living have continued to rise, albeit at rates 
differing considerably from country to country. Despite this, 
the prevailing mood of disenchantment forms a sharp contrast 
with the hopes born in the years just after the Second World 
War. 

It may therefore be said that, in economic and social terms, 
progress has brought with it disillusionment. This is evident 
in rising unemployment and in the exclusion of growing 
numbers of people in the rich countries. It is underscored by 
the continuing ineqalities in development throughout the world. ' 
While humankind is increasingly aware of the thereats facing 
its natural environment, the resources needed to put matters 
right have not yet been allocated, despite a series of 


1. According to UNCTAD studies, average income in the least- 
developed countries (560 million inhabitants) is falling. The estimated 
figure is $300 a year per inhabitant as against $906 for developing 
countries and $21,598 for the industrialized countries. 
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international meetings, such as the United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development (UNCED), held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1992, and despite the serious warnings of natural 
disasters or major industrial accidents. The truth is that all- 
out economic growth can no longer be viewed as the ideal 
way of reconciling material progress with equity, respect for 
the human condition and respect for the natural assets that 
we have a duty to hand on in good. condition to future 
generations. 


We have by no means grasped all the implications of this 
as regards both the ends and means of sustainable 
development and new forms of international co-operation. 
This issue will constitute one of the major intellectual and 
political challenges of the next century. 


That should not, however, cause the developing countries 
to disregard the classic forces driving growth, in particular 
as regards their need to enter the world of science and 
technology, with all this implies in terms of cultural adaptation 
and the modernization of mentalities. 


Those who believed that the end of the Cold War held out 
the prospect of a better and more peaceful world have another 
reason for disenchantment and disillusionment. It is simply 
not an adequate consolation or excuse to repeat that history 
is tragic; that is something everyone knows or should know. 
Although the death toll in the world war was 50 million, we 
must also remember that since 1945 some 20 million people 
have died in around 150 wars, both before and after the fall of 
the Berlin Wall. It hardly matters whether these are new risks 
or old risks. Tensions smoulder and then flare up between 
nations and ethnic groups, or as a result of a build up of social 
and economic injustices. Against a background of growing 
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interdependence among peoples and the globalization of 
problems, decision-makers have a duty to asses these risks 
and take action to ward them off. 

But how can we learn to live together in the ‘global village’ 
if we cannnot manage to live together in the communities to 
which we naturally belong—the nation, the region, the city, 
the village, the neighbourhood? Do we want to make a 
contribution to public life and can we do so? That question is 
central to democracy. The will to participate, it should be 
remembered, must come from each person's sense of 
responsibility; but whereas democracy has conquered new 
territory in lands formerly in the grip of totalitarianism and 
despotic rule, it is showing signs of languishing in countries 
which have had democratic institutions for many decades, 
as if there were a constant need for new beginnings and as if 
everything has to be renewed or reinvented. 

How could these great challenges not be a cause for 
concern in educational policy-making? How could the 
Commission fail to highlight the ways in which educational 
policies can help to create a better world, by contributing to 
sustainable human development, mutual understanding 
among peoples and a renewal of practical democracy? 


Tensions to be overcome 


To this end, we have to confront, the better to overcome 
them, the main tensions that, although they are not new, will 
be central to the problems of the twenty-first century, 
namely : 


e The tension between the global and the local : people 
need gradually to become world citizens without losing their 
roots and while continuing to play an active part in the life of 
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their nation and their local community. 

® The tension between the universal and the individual : 
culture is steadily being globalized, but as yet only partially. 
We cannotignore the promises of globalization nor its risks, 
not the least of which is the risk of forgetting the unique 
character of individual human beings; it is for them to choose 
their own future and achieve their full potential within the 
carefully tended wealth of their traditions and their own 
cultures which, unless we are careful, can be endangered 
by contemporary developments. 

© The tension between tradition and modernity, which is 
part of the same problem : how is it possible to adapt to 
change without turning one's back on the past, how can 
autonomy be acquired in complementarity with the free 
development of others and how can scientific progress be 
assimilated? This is the spirit in which the challenges of the 
new information technologies must be met. 


@ The tension between long-term and short-term 
considerations : this has always existed but today it is 
sustained by the predominance of the ephemeral and the 
instantaneous, in a world where an over-abundance of 
transient information and emotions continually keeps the 
spotlight on immediate problems. Public Opinion cries out for 
quick answers and ready solutions, whereas many problems 
call for a patient, concerted, negotiated strategy of reform. 


This is precisely the case where education policies are 
concerned. 


@ The tension between, on the one hand, the need for 
competition, and on the other, the concern for equality of 
opportunity : this is a classic issue, which has been facing 
both economic and social policy-makers and educational 
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policy-makers since the beginning of the century. Solutions 
have sometimes been proposed but they have never stood 
the test of time. Today, the Commission ventures to claim 
that the pressures of competition have caused many of those 
in positions of authority to lose sight of their mission, which is 
to give each human being the means to take full advantage 
of every opportunity. This has led us, within the terms of 
reference of the report, to rethink and update the concept of 
lifelong education so as to reconcile three forces : 
competition, which provides incentives; co-operation, which 
gives strength; and solidarity, which unites. 

e The tension between the extraordinary expansion of 
knowledge and human beings' capacity to assimilate it : the 
Commission was unable to resist the temptation to add some 
new subjects for study, such as self-knowledge, ways to 
ensure physical and psychological well-being or ways to an 
improved understanding of the natural environment and to 
preserving it better. Since there is already increasing 
pressure on curricula, any clear-sighted reform strategy must 
involve making choices, providing always that the essential 
features of a basic education that teaches pupils how to 
improve their lives through knowledge, through experiment 
and through the development of their own personal cultures 
are preserved. 

e Lastly— another perennial factor—the tension between 
the spiritual and the material : often without realizing it, the 
world has a longing, often unexpressed, for an ideal and for 
values that we shall term moral. It is thus education's noble 
task to encourage each and every one, acting in accordance 
with their traditions and convictions and paying full respect 
to pluralism, to lift their minds and spirits to the plane of the 
universal and, in some measure, to transcend themselves. 
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It is no exaggeration on the Commission's part to say that 
the survival of humanity depends thereon. 


Designing and building our 
common future 


People today have a dizzying feeling of being torn between 
a globalization whose manifestations they can see and 
sometimes have to endure, and their search for roots, 
reference points and a sense of belonging. 


Education has to face up to this problem now more than 
ever as a world society struggles painfully to be born : 
education is at the heart of both personal and community 
development; its mission is to enable each of us, without 
exception, to develop all our talents to the full and to realize 
our creative potential, including responsibility for our own lives 
and achievement of our personal aims. 


This aim transcends all others. Its achievement, though 
long and difficult, will be an essential contribution to the search 
fora more just world, a better world to live in. The Commission 
wishes to stress this point strongly, at a time when some are 
being assailed by serious doubts as to the opportunities 
opened up by education. 


Itis true that many other problems have to be solved, and 
we shall come back to them, but this report has been prepared 
at a time when, faced with so many misfortunes caused by 
war, crime and underdevelopment, humankind is apparently 
hesitating between continuing headlong along the same path 
and resignation. Let us offer people another way. 


There is, therefore, every reason to place renewed 
emphasis on the moral and cultural dimensions of education, 
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enabling each person to grasp the individuality of other 
people and to understand the world's erratic progression 
towards a certain unity; but this process must begin with 
self-understanding through an inner voyage whose 
milestones are knowledge, meditation and the practice of self- 
criticism. 

This message should guide educational thinking, in 
conjunction with the establishment of wider and more far- 
reaching forms of international co-operation which will be 
discussed below. A 


Seen in this context, everything falls into place, whether it 
be the requirements of science and technology, knowledge 
of self and of the environment, or the development of skills 
enabling each person to function effectively in a family, as a 
citizen or as a productive member of society. 


This all goes to show that the Commission in no way 
undervalues the central role of brainpower and innovation, 
the transition to a knowledge-driven society, the endogenous 
processes that make it possible to accumulate knowledge, 
to incorporate new discoveries and to apply them in different 
areas of human activity, from those related to health and the 
environment to the production of goods and services. It is 
also aware of the limits,and even the failures of attempts to 
transfer technologies to the most impoverished countries, 
precisely because of the endogenous nature of methods for 
the accumulation and application of knowledge. This is why 
it is necessary, among other things, to become familiar at an 
early age with science and the uses of science, and with the 
difficult task of assimilating progress in such a way that human 
identity and integrity are fully respected. Here, too, the ethical 
issues must not be overlooked. 
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It also shows that the. Commission is aware of the 
contribution that education must make to economic and 
social development. The education system is all too often 
blamed for unemployment. This obseravation is only partly 
true; above all it should not obscure the other political, 
economic and social prerequisites for achieving full 
employment or enabling the economies of underdeveloped 
countries to take off. As for education, the Commission 
believes that valid responses to the problems of mismatch 
between supply and demand on the labour market can come 
from a more flexible system that allows greater curricular 
diversity and builds bridges between different types of 
education, or between working life and further training. Such 
flexibility would also help to reduce school failure and the 
tremendous wastage of human potential resulting from it. 

Such improvements, desirable and feasible as they are, 
do not, however, obviate the need for intellectual innovation 
and the implementation of a model of sustainable 
development based on the specific characteristics of each 
country. Given the present and foreseeable advances in 
science and technology, and the growing importance of. 
knowledge and other intangibles in the production of goods 
and services, we need to rethink the place of work and its 
changing status in tomorrow's society. To create tomorrow's 
society, imagination will have to keep ahead of 
technological progress in order to avoid further increases in 
unemployment and social exclusion or inequalities in 
development. 

For all these reasons, it seems to us that the concept of 
an education pursued throughout life, with all its advantages 
in terms of flexibility, diversity and availability at different times 
and in different places, shouid command wide support. There 
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is a need to rethink and broaden the notion of lifelong 
education. Not only must it adapt to changes in the nature of 
work, but it must also constitute a continuous process of 
forming whole human beings—their knowledge and aptitudes, 
as well as the critical faculty and the ability to act. It should 
enable people to develop awareness of themselves and their 
environment and encourage them to play their social role at 
work and in the community. 

In this context, the Commission discussed the need to 
advance towards a ‘learning society’. The truth is that every 
aspect of life, at both the individual and the social level, offers 
opportunities for both learning and doing. It is thus very 
tempting to focus too much on this side of the question, 
stressing the educational potential of the modern media, the 
world of work or cultural and leisure pursuits, even to the 
extent of overlooking a number of fundamental truths : although 
people need to take every opportunity for learning and self- 
improvement, they will not be able to make good use of all 
these potential resources unless they have received a sound 
basic education. Better still, school should impart both the 
desire for, and pleasure in, learning, the ability to learn how to 
learn, and intellectual curiosity. One might even imagine a 
society in which each individual would be in turn both teacher 
and learner. 

For this to come avout, nothing can replace the formal 
education system, where each individual is introduced to the 
many forms of knowledge. There is no substitute for the 
teacher-pupil relationship, which is underpinned by authority 
and developed through dialogue. This has been argued time 
and time again by the great classical thinkers who have 
studied the question of education. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to impart to the pupil the knowledge that humankind 
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has acquired about itself and about nature and everything of 
importance that it has created and invented. 


Learning throughout life : 
the heartbeat of society 


The concept of learning throughout life thus emrges as 
one of the keys to the twenty-first century. It goes beyond the 
traditional distinction between initial and continuing education. 
It meets the challenges posed by a rapidly changing world. 
This is not a new insight, since previous reports on education 
have emphasized the need for people to return to education 
in order to deal with new situations arising in their personal 
and working lives. That need is still felt and is even becoming 


stronger. The only way of satisfying itis for each individual to 
learn how to learn. è 

But there is a further requirement : the far-reaching 
changes in the traditional patterns of life require of us a better 
understanding of other people and the world at larg they 
demand mutual understanding, peaceful interchange and, 


indeed, harmony—the very things that are most lacking in 
our world today. 


Having adopted this position, the Commission has put 
greater emphasis on one of the four pillars that it proposes 
and describes as the foundations of education : learning to 
live together, by developing an understanding of others and 
their history, traditions and spiritual values and, on this basis, 
creating a new spirit-Which, guided by recognition of our 
growing interdependence and a common analysis of the risks 
and challenges of. the future, would induce people to 
implement common projects or to manage the inevitable 
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conflicts in an intelligent and peaceful way. Utopia, some might 
think, but it is a necessary Utopia, indeed a vital one if we are 
to escape from a dangerous cycle sustained by cynicism or 
by resignation. 


While the Commission has indeed a vision of the kind of 
education that would create and underlay this new spirit, it 
has not disregarded the other three pillars of education which 
provide, as it were, the bases for learning to live together. 


The first of these is learning to know. Given the rapid 
changes brought about by scientific progress and the new 
forms of economic and social activity, the emphasis has to 
be on combining a sufficiently broad general education with 
the possibility of in-depth work on a selected number of 
subjects. Such a general background provides, so to speak, 
the passport to lifelong education, in so far as it gives people 
a taste—but also lays the foundations—for learning 
throughout life. 


Learning to dois another pillar. In addition to learning to do 
a job of work, it should, more generally, entail the acquisition 
of a competence that enables people to deal with a variety of 
situations, often unforeseeable, and to work in teams, a 
feature to which educational methods do not at present pay 
enough attention. In many cases, such competence and skills 
are more readily acquired if pupils and students have the 
opportunity to try out and develop their abilities by becoming 
involved in work experience schemes or social work while 
they are still in education, whence the increased importance 
that should be attached to all methods of alternating study 
with work. 


Last, but far from least, is the fourth pillar : /earning to be. 
This was the dominant theme of the Edgar Faure report 
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Learning to Be :The World of Education Today and Tomorrow, 
published by UNESCO in 1972. Its recommendations are still 
very relevant, for in the twenty-first century everyone will need 
to exercise greater independence and judgement combined 
with a stronger sense of personal responsibility for the 
attainment of common goals. Our report stresses a further 
imperative : none of the talents which are hidden like buried 
treasure in every person must be left untapped. These are, 
to name but a few : memory, reasoning power, imagination, 
physical ability, aesthetic sense, the aptitude to communicate 
with others and the natural charisma of the group leader, 


which again goes to prove the need for greater self- 
knowledge. 


The Commission has alluded to another Utopian idea: a 
learning society founded on the acquisition, renewal and use 
of knowledge. These are three aspects that ought to be 
emphasized in the educational process. As the development 
of the ‘information society’ is increasing the opportunities for 
access to data and facts, education should enable everyone 
to gather information and to select, arrange, manage and use 
it. 

While education should, therefore, constantly adapt to 


changes in society, it must not fail to pass on the attainments, 
foundations and benefits of human experience. 


Faced with a growing and at the same time increasingly 
quality-minded demand for education, how can educational 
policies achieve the twin aims of high educational standards 
and equity? These were the questions that the Commission 
addressed concerning courses of Study, educational methods 


and content, and prerequisites for the effectiveness of 
education. 
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The stages and bridges of learning : 
a fresh approach 


By focusing its recommendations on the concept of 
learning throughout life, the Commission did not intend to 
convey the idea that by such a qualitative leap one could avoid 
reflecting on the different levels of education. On the contrary, 
it has set out to reassert some of the major principles 
advanced by UNESCO, such as the vital need for basic 
education, to urge a review of the role of secondary education 
and to examine the issues raised by developments in higher 
education, particularly the phenomenon of mass higher 
education. 


Quite simply, learning throughout life makes it possible to 
organize the various stages of education to provide for 
passage from one stage to another and to diversify the paths 
through the system, while enhancing the value of each. This 
could be a way of avoiding the invidious choice between 
selection by ability, which increases the number of academic 
failures and the risks of exclusion, and the same education - 
for all, which can inhibit talent. 


The foregoing in no way detracts from the execellent 
definition of basic learning needs produced in 1990 at 
the World Conference on Education for All (Jomtien, 
Thailand) : 


These needs comprise both essential learning tools (such as 
literacy, oral expression, numeracy, and problem solving) and the 
basic learning content (such as knowledge, skills, values, and 
attitudes) required by human beings to be able to survive, to develop 
their full capacities, to live and work in dignity, to participate fully in 
development, to improve the quality of their lives, to make informed 
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decisions, and to continue learning. (World Declaration on Education 
for All, Art. 1, para, 1). 


This is certainly an impressive catalogue, but it does not 
necessarily imply an overloading of curricula. The teacher- 
pupil relationship, the learning available in children's local 
environment, and an effective use of modern media 
(where they exist) can in conjunction contribute to the 
personal and intellectual development of each pupil. The 
‘three Rs'—reading, writing and arithmetic—are given their 
full due. The combination of conventional teaching and out: 
of-school approaches should enable children to experienc: 
the three dimensions of education—the ethical and cultural, 


the scientific and technological and the economic ani 
social. 


To put it another way, education is also a social experience 
through which children learn about themselves, develop 
interpersonal skills and acquire basic knowledge and skills. 
This experience should begin in early childhood, in different 
forms depending on the situation, but always with the 
involvement of families and local communities. 


Two observations which the Commission sees as 
important should be added at this stage. 


Basic education should be extended, worldwide, to the 
900 million illiterate adults, the 130 million children not enrolled 
in school, and the more than 100 million children who drop 
out prematurely from school. This vast undertaking is a priority 
for the technical assistance and partnership projects carried 
out as part of international co-operation. 


Basic education is of course an issue in all countries, 
including the industrialized ones. From this initial stage 
onwards, educational contents should be designed to 
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stimulate a love of learning and knowledge and thus develop 
the desire and provide the opportunities for learning throughout 
life. 


This brings us to one of the major problem areas in any 
reform, that of the policies to be applied to the period of 
adolescence and youth, between primary education and work 
or higher education. To coin a phrase, secondary schools 
cut rather a sorry figure in educational thinking. They are the 
target of considerable criticism and they provoke a 
considerable amont of frustration. 


Among the sources of frustration are the increased and 
increasingly diversified requirements, leading to rapid growth 
in enrolments and overcrowded curricula— whence the 
familiar problems associated with mass education, which the 
less-developed countries cannot easily solve at either the 
financial or the organizational level. There is also the distress 
felt by school-leavers who face a shortage of opportunities, a 
distress increased by an all-or-nothing obsession with getting 
into higher education. Mass unemployment in many countries 
only adds to the malaise. The Commission stresses its alarm 
at a trend that is leading, in both rural and urban areas, in 
both developing and industrialized countries, not only to 
unemployment but also to the under-utilization of human 
resources. 


The Commission is convinced that the only way out of 
this difficult situation is a very broad diversification of the types 
of study available. This reflects one of the Commission's 
major concerns, which is to make the most of all forms of 
talent so as to reduce academic failure and prevent the far- 
too-widespread feeling among young people that thay are 
excluded, left with no prospects. 
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These various types should include both conventional 
education, which focuses more on abstraction and 
conceptualization, and approaches that alternate school with 
work experience in a way that brings our additional abilities 
and inclinations. In any event, there should be bridges 
between these approaches so that errors—all too frequent— 
in the choice of direction can be corrected. 


The Commission also believes that the prospect of being 
able to go back to education or training would alter the general 
climate by assuring young people that their fate is not sealed 
forever between the ages of 14 and 20. 


Higher education should be seen from this same angle. 


A first point to remember is that, side by side with 
universities, there are other types of higher education 
institutions in many countries. Some cream off the most able 
students while others were set up to provide specifically 
targeted, high-quality vocational training, lasting between two 
and four years. Such diversification undeniably meets the 
needs of society and the economy as manifested both at the 
natioal and at the regional levels. 


Increasingly stringent selection in order to ease the 
pressures brought about by mass higher education in the 
wealthiest countries is neither politically nor socially 
acceptable. One of the main drawbacks of such an approach 
is that many young people are shut out from the educational 
process before they have been able to obtain a recognized 
diploma; they are therefore in the desperate predicament of 
having obtained neither a formal qualification nor a training 
appropriate for the job market. 


The evolution of enrolments therefore needs to be 
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managed, but it can be kept within limits as a result of 
secondary education reform, along the broad lines proposed 
by the Commission. 


Universities would contribute to this process by diversifying 
what they offer : 


@ as scientific establishments and centres of learning, from 
where students go on to theoretical or applied research or 
teaching; 


è as establishments offering occupational qualifications, 
combining high-level knowledge and skills, with courses 
and content contiunually tailored to the needs of the 
economy; 


® as some of the main meeting-places for learning 
throughout life, opening their doors to adults who wish either 
to resume their studies or to adapt and develop their 
knowledge or to satisfy their taste for learning in all areas of 
cultural life; and 


è as leading partners in international co-operation, 
facilitating exchanges of teachers and students and ensuring 
that the best teaching is made widely available through 
international professorships. 


In this way, universities would transcend what is wrongly 
held to be the conflict between the logic of public service and 
the logic of the job market. They would also reclaim their 
intellectual and social vocation as, in a sense, guarantors of 
universal values and the cultural heritage. The Commission 
sees these as cogent reasons for urging greater university 
autonomy. 


Having formulated these proposals, the Commissio 
emphasizes that these issues take on a special significa 
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in poor countries, where universities have a decisive role to 
play. In developing countries, universities must learn from their 
own past and analyse their countries’ difficulties, engaging in 
research aimed at finding solutions to the most acute among 
them. It is also incumbent on them to propose a renewed 
vision of development that will enable their countries to build 
a genuinely better future. They must provide the vocational 
and technological training of the future leaders and the higher- 
and middle-level education required if their countries are to 
escape from their present treadmills of poverty and 
underdevelopment. Itis particularly necessary to devise new 
development models for regions such as sub-Saharan Africa. 
as has already been done for some Eastern Asian countries, 
on a case-by-case basis. 


Getting the reforms strategies right 


While neither underestimating the need to manage short- 
term constraints nor disregarding the need to adapt existing 
systems, the Commission wishes to emphasize the necessity 
of a more long-term approach if the reforms required are to 
succeed. By the same token, it stresses the fact that too many 
reforms one after another can be the death of reform, since 
they do not allow the system the time needed either to absorb 
change or to get all the parties concerned involved in the 
process. Furthermore, past failures show that many 
reformers adopt an approach that is either too radical or too 
theoretical, ignoring what can be usefully learned from 
experience or rejecting past achievements. As a result, 
teachers, parents and pupils are disoriented and less than 
willing to accept and implement reform. 


The main parties contributing to the success of educational 
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reforms are, first of all, the local community, including parents, 
school heads and teachers; secondly, the public authorities; 
and thirdly, the international community. Many past failures 
have been due to insufficient involvement of one or more of 
these partners. Attempts to impose educational reforms from 
the top down, or from outside, have obviously failed. The 
countries where the process has been relatively successful 
are those that obtained a determined commitment from 
local communities, parents and teachers, backed up by 
continuing dialogue and various forms of outside financial, 
technical or professional assistance. It is obvious that the 
local community plays a paramount role in any successful 
reform strategy. 


Local community participation in assessing needs by 
means of a dialogue with the public authorities and groups 
concerned in society is a first, essential stage in broadening 
access to education and improving its quality. Continuing the 
dialogue by way of the media, community discussions, parent 
education and on-the-job teacher training usually helps to 
create awareness, sharpen judgement and develop local 
capacities. When communities assume greater responsibility 
for their own development, they learn to appreciate the role 
of education both as a way of achieving societal objectives 
and as a desirable improvement of the quality of life. 


In this respect the Commission stresses the.value of a 
cautious measure of decentralization in helping to increase 
educational establishments’ responsibilities and their scope 
for innovation. 


In any event, no reform can succeed without the co- 
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cultural and material status of educators should be considered 
as a matter of priority. 


Weare asking a great deal, too much even, of teachers, 
when we expect them to make good the failings of other 
institutions which also have a responsibility for the education 
and training of young people. The demands made on teachers 
are considerable, at the very time when the outside world is 
increasingly encroaching upon the school, particularly through 
the new communication and information media. Thus, the 
young people with whom the teacher has to deal, though 
receiving less parental or religious guidance, are also better 
informed. Teachers have to take this new situation into 
account if they are tobe heeded and understood by young 
people, give them a taste for learning, and show them that 
information and knowledge are two different things and that 


knowledge requires effort, concentration, discipline and 
determination. 


Rightly or wrongly, teachers feel isolated, not just because 
teaching is an individual activity, but also because of the 
expectations aroused by education and the criticisms which 
are, often unjustly, directed at them. Above all, teachers want 
their dignity to be respected. Most teachers are members of 
unions—in some cases, powerful unions—which are, 
undeniably, committed to the protection of their corporate 
interests. Even so, there is a need for the dialogue between 
society and teachers and between the public authorities and 


teachers' unions, to be both strengthened and seen ina new 
light. 


Admittedly, the renewal of this kind of dialogue is no easy 
task, but it is one that must needs be carried out in order to 
put an end to the teachers' feelings of isolation and 
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frustration, to make change acceptable and to ensure that 
everyone contributes to the success of the necessary 
reforms. 


It is appropriate in this context to add some 
recommendations concerning the content of teacher training, 
access by teachers to continuing education, the improvement 
of the status of teachers responsible for basic education, and 
greater involvement ‘of teachers in disadvantaged and 
marginalized groups, where they can help to improve the 
integration of children and adolescents in society. 


This is also a plea for the education system to be provided 
not only with well-trained teachers but also with the wherewithal 
for delivering education of a high standard, including books, 
modern communication media, a suitable cultural and 
economic environment and so forth. 


Conscious of the situation in schools today, the 
Commission lays great emphasis on the quantity and quality 
of traditional teaching meterials such as books, and on new 
media such as information technologies, which should be. 
used with discernment and with active pupil participation. For 
their part, teachers should work in teams, particularly in 
secondary schools, thereby helping to achieve the necessary 
flexibility in the courses of study on offer, thus obviating many 
failures, bringing out some of the pupils' natural talents, and 
providing better academic and career guidance with a view 
to learning continued throughout life. 


The improvement of education, seen in this light, requires 
policymakers to face up squarely to their responsibilities. They 


cannot leave it to market forces or to some kind of self- zz 


regulation to put things right when they go wrong. 
Itis on the strength of its belief in the importance of p 
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makers that the Commission has stressed the permanence 
of values, the challenges of future demands, and the duties 
of teachers and society; they alone, taking all the factors into 
consideration, can generate the public-interests debates that 
education—since it concerns everyone, since it is our future 
that is at stake and since education can help to improve the 
lot of one and all—so badly needs. 


This naturally leads us to focus on the role of the public 
authorities. They must propose clear options, and, after broad 
consultation with all those involved, choose policies that, 
regardless of whether the education system is public, private 
or mixed, show the way, establish the system's foundations 


and its main thrusts, and regulate the system through the 
necessary adjustments. i 


Naturally, all public policy decisions have financial 
repercussions. The Commission does not underestimate this 
difficulty. Without entering into the complexities of various 
systems, it holds the view that education is a public good 
that should be available to all. Once this principle is accepted, 
public and private funding may be combined, according to 
different formulae that take into account each country's 


traditions, stage of development, ways of life and income 
distribution. 


All the choices to be made should, in any event, be 


predicated upon the fundamental principle of equality of 
opportunity. 


During the discussions, | made a more radical proposal. 
As learning throughout life gradually becomes a reality, all 
young persons could be allocated a study-time entitlement 
at the start of their education, entitling them to a certain 
number of years of education. Their entitlement would be 
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credited to an account at an institution that would manage a 
‘capital’ of time available for each individual, together with the 
appropriate funds. Everyone could use their capital, on the 
basis of their previous educational experience, as they saw 
fit. Some of the capital could be set aside to enable people to 
receive continuing education during their adult lives. Each 
person could increase his or her capital through deposits at 
the 'bank' under a kind of educational savings scheme. After 
thorough discussion, the Commission supported this idea, 
though it was aware of the potential risks, even to equality of 
opportunity. As things stand today, a study-time entitlement 
could be granted at the end of compulsory schooling, so as 
to enable adolescents to choose a path without signing away 
their future. 

In general, however, if after the essential step forward taken 
by the Jomtien Conference on basic education one had to 
point to an emergency situation, it would be to secondary 
education that we would turn our attention, given that the fate 
of millions of boys and girls is decided between the time they 
leave primary school and the time they either start work or go 
on to higher education. This is where the crunch comes in 
our education systems, either because those systems are 
too elitist or because they fail to come to terms with massive 
enrolments because of inertia and total inability to adapt. Ata 
time when these young people are struggling with the 
problems of adolescence, when they feel, in a sense, mature 
but are in fact still immature, when instead of being carefree 
they are worried about their future, the important thing is to 
provide them with places where they can learn and discover, 
to give them the wherewithal to think about their future and 
prepare for it, and to offer them a choice of pathways suited 
to their abilities. It is also important to ensure that the avenues 
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ahead of them are not blocked and that remedial action and 
in-course correction of their educational careers are at all 
times possible. 


Broadening international co-operation in 
the global village 


The Commission noted the growing tendency, in the 
political and economic spheres, to resort to international action 
as a way of finding satisfactory solutions to problems that 
have a global dimension, if only because of the growing 
interdependence that has so often been emphasized. It also 
regretted the inadequacy of results and stressed the need 
for reform of international institutions to make their action more 
effective. 

The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to the social and 
educational fields. Emphasis has been deliberately placed 
on the importance of the World Summit for Social 
Development, held in Copenhagen in March 1995. Education 
occupies a prominent place in the guidelines adopted there 
and this prompted the Commission. to formulate, in this 
respect, recommendations concerning : 

®@ a policy of strong encouragement for the education of 
girls and women, following directly on from the 
recommendations of the Fourth World Conference on 
Women (Beijing, September 1995): 

@ the allocation of a minimum percentage of development 
aid (a quarter of the total) to fund education : this slanting in 
the direction of education should also apply to international 
funding institutions, first and foremost the World Bank, which 
airsady plays an important role; 

e the development of 'debt-for-education swaps' to offset 
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the adverse effects of adjustment policies and policies for 
reducing internal and external deficits upon public spending 
on education; 

e the widespread introduction of the new ‘information 
society’ technologies in all countries, to prevent yet another 
gap opening up between rich countries and poor countries; 
and 

@ tapping into the outstanding potential offered by non- 
governmental organizations, and hence by grass-roots 
initiatives, which could provide a valuable backup to 
international co-operation. 

These few suggestions should be seen in the context of 
partnership rather than aid. After so many failures and so 
much waste, experience militates in favour of partnership, 
globalization makes it inescapable, and there are some 
encouraging examples, such as the successful co-operation 
and exchanges within regional groupings, the European Union 
being a case in point. 

Another justification for partnership is that itcanleadtoa 
‘win-win situation’ : whilst industrialized countries can assist 
developing countries by the input of their successful 
experiences, their technologies and financial and material 
resources, they can learn from the developing countries ways 
of passing on their cultural heritage, approaches to the 
socialization of children and, more fundamentally, different 
cultures and ways Of life. 


The Commission expresses the hope that the Member 
States will give UNESCO the necessary resources to enable 
it to foster both the spirit of partnership and partnership in 
action, along the lines suggested by the Commission to the 
Twenty-eighth Session of the General Conference. UNESCO 
can do this by publicizing successful innovations and helping 
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to establish networks on the basis of grassroots initiatives by 
non-governmental organizations, whether aiming to develop 
education of a high standard (UNESCO professorships) or 
to stimulate research partnerships. 

We also believe it has a central role to play in developing 
the new information technologies in such a way that they 
serve the interests of quality education. 

More fundamentally, however, UNESCO will serve peace 
and mutual understanding by emphasizing the value of 
education as a manifestation of the spirit of concord, 
stemming from the will to live together, as active members of 
our global village, thinking and Organizing for the good of future 
generations. It is in this way that UNESCO will contribute to 
a Culture of peace. 

For the title of its report, the Commission turned to one of 
La Fontaine's fables, The Ploughman and his Children : 

Be sure ( the ploughman said), not to sell the inheritance 

Our forebears left to us : 

A treasure lies concealed therein. 


Readapting Slightly the words of the poet, who was lauding 
the virtues of hard work, and referring instead to education— 


that is, everything that humanity has learned about itself— 
we could have him Say : 


But the old man was wise 
To show them before he died 
That learning is the treasure. 


Jacques Delors 
Chairman of the Commission 
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Part one 


Pointers and recommendations 


® Worldwide interdependence 
and globalization are major 
forces in contemporary life. They 
are already at work and will leave 
a deep imprint on the twenty-first 
century. They require that overall 
consideration, extending well 
beyond the fields of education 
and culture, be given, as of now, 
to the roles and structures of 
international organizations. 


@ The major danger is that 
of a gulf opening up between a 
minority of people who are 
capable of finding their way 
successfuly about this new 
world that is coming into being 


and the majority who feel that 


they are at the mercy of events 


and have no say in the future of. 


society, with the dangers that 
entails of a setback to 
democracy and widespread 
revolt. 


@ We must be guided by the 
Utopian aim of steering the world 
towards 


greater mutual 


understanding, a greater sense 


of responsibility and greater 
solidarity, through acceptance of 
our spiritual and- cultural 
differences. Education, by 
providing access to knowledge 
for all, has precisely this 
universal task of helping people 
to understand the world and to 
understand others. 

@ Education policy must be 
sufficiently diversified and must 
be so designed as not to 
become another contributory 
cause of social exclusion. 

e The socialization of 
individuals must not conflict with 
personal development. It is 
therefore necessary to work 
towards a system that strives to 
combine the virtues of integration 
with respect for individual rights. 


@ Education cannot, on its 
own, solve the problems raised 
by the severance. (when this 
happens) of social ties. It can, 
however, be expected to help to 
foster the desire to live together, 
which is a basic component of 
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Pointers and recommendations 


Social cohesion and national 

® Schools cannot succeed 
in this task unless they make 
their own contribution to the 
advancement and integration of 
minority groups by mobilizing 
those concemed while showing 
due regard for their personality. 


© Democracy appears to be 
Progressing, taking forms and 
Passing through Stages that fit 
the situation in each country. Its 
Vitality is nevertheless constantly 
threatened. Education for 
Conscious and active citizenship 
must begin at school. 

© Democratic Participation 
is, so to say, a matter of good 
citizenship, but it can be 
encouraged or stimulated by 
instruction and Practices 
adapted to a media and 
information society. What is 
needed is to provide reference 
points and aids to interpretation, 


SO as to strengthen the faculties 
of understanding and 
judgement. 


@ It is the role of education 
to provide children and adults 


with the cultural background that 
will enable them, as far as 
possible, to make sense of the 
changes taking place. This 
presupposes that they are 
Capable of sorting the mass of 
information so as to interpret it 
more effectively and place events 
in a historical perspective. 

@ Further reflection on the 
theme of a new model of 
development, showing more 
respect for nature and the 
Structuring of people's time. 

© A future-oriented study of 
the place of work in society, 
taking into account the effects 
of technical progress and 
change on both private and 
community life. 


© A fuller assessment of 
development, taking all its 
aspects into account, along the 
lines of the work done by 
UNDP. 


®@ The establishment of new 
links between educational policy 
and development Policy, with a 
view to Strengthening the bases 
of knowledge and skills in the 
countries concerned: 
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encouragement of initiative, . The necessary 
teamwork, realistic synergies improvement and general 
taking local resources into availabillity of basic education 
account, self-employment and (importance of the Jomtien 
the spirit of enterprise. Deciaration). 
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Part two 


Pointers and recommendations 


© Education throughout life is 
based on four pillars : learning 
to know, learning to do, learning 
to live together and learning to 
be. 


® Learning to know, by 
combining a sufficiently broad 
general knowledge with the 
Opprtunity to work in depth ona 
small number of subjects. This 
also means learning to learn, so 
as to benefit from the 
opportunities education provides 
throughout life. 


® Learning to do, in order 
to. acquire only an 
occupational skill but also, more 
broadly, the competence to deal 
with many situations and work 
inteams. Italso means learning 
to do in the context of young 
peoples’ various social and work 
experiences which may be 
informal, as a result of the local 
Or national context, or formal, 
involving courses, alternating 
study and work, 


not 


@® Learning to live together, 
by developing an understanding 
of other people and an 
appreciation of interdepen- 
dence—carrying out joint 
projects and learning to manage 
conflicts in a spirit of respect for 
the values of pluralism, mutual 
understanding and peace. 

® Learning to be, so as 
better to develop one's 
personality and be able to act 
with ever greater autouomy, 
judgement and personal 
responsibility. In that connection, 
education must not disregard any 
aspect of a person's potential : 
memory, reasoning, aesthetic 
sense, physical capacities and 
communication skills. 

® Formal education systems 
tend to emphasize the 
acquisition of knowledge to the 
detriment of other types of 
learning; but it is vital now to 
Conceive education in a more 
encompassing fashion. Such a 
vision should informed and guide 
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future educational reforms and 
policy, in relation both to 
contents and to methods. 


® The concept of learning 
throughout life is the key that 
gives access to the twenty-first 
century. It goes beyond the 
traditional distinction between 
initial and continuing education. 
It links up with another concept 
often put forward, that of the 
learning society, in which 
everything affords an opportunity 
of learning and fulfilling one's 
potential. 


® In its new guise, continuing 
education is seen as going far 
beyond what is already 


practised, particularly in the 
developed countries, i.e. 
upgrading, with refresher training, 
retraining and conversion or 
promotion courses for adults. It 
should open up opportunities for 
learning for all, for many different 
purposes—offering them a 
second or third chance, satisfying 
their desire for knowledge and 
beauty or their desire to surpass 
themselves, or making it possible 
to broaden and deepen strictly 
vocational forms of training, 
including practical training. 

@ In short, ‘learning throughout 
life' must take advantage of all the 
opportuhities offered by society. 
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Part three 


Pointers and recommendations 


@ A requirement valid for all 
countries, albeit in various forms 
and with different types of 
content—the strengthening of 
basic education : hence the 
emphasis on primary education 
and its traditional basic 
programmes—reading, writing, 
arithmetic—but also on the 
ability to express oneself in a 
language that lends itself to 
dialogue and understanding. 


@ The need, which will be still 
greater tomorrow, for receptivity 
to science and the world of 
science, which opens the door 
to the twenty-first century and its 
Scientific and technological 
upheavals. 


© The adaptation of basic 
education to specific contexts 
the most deprived countries as 
wellas the most deprived section 
of the population, starting out 
with the facts of everyday life, 
which affords opportunities for 
understanding natural pheno- 
mena and for different forms of 


socialization. 


@ The pressing needs of 
literacy work and basic education 
for adults are to be kept in mind. 


@ In all cases, emphasis is 
to be placed on pupil-teacher 
relations, since the most 
advanced technologies can be no 
more than a back-up to the 
relationship (transmission, 
dialogue and confrontation) 
between teacher and pupil. 

® Secondary education must 
be rethought in this general 
context of learning throughout 
life. The key principle is to arrange 
for a variety of individual paths 
through schooling, without ever 
closing the door on the possibility 
of a subsequent return to the 
education system. 


@ Debates on selection and 
guidance would be greatly 
clarified if this principle were fully 
applied. Everyone would then feel 
that whatever the choices made 
or the courses followed in 
adolescence. no doors would 
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ever be closed in the future, 
including the doors of the school 
itself. Equality of opportunity 
would then mean what it says. 


e Universities should be 
central to the higher level of the 
system, even if, as is the case 
in many countries, there are 
other, non-university 
establishments of higher 
education. 


® Universities would have 
vested in them four key 
functions : 


1. To prepare students for 
research and teaching. 


2.To provide highly 
specialized training courses 
adapted to the needs of 
economic and social life. 


3. To be open to all, so as to 
cater for the many aspects of 
lifelong education in the widest 
sense. 


4. International co-operation. 


® The universities should also 
be able to speak out on ethical 
and social problems as entirely 
independent fully 
responsible institutions 


and 


exercising a kind of intellectual 
authority that society needs to 
help it to reflect, understand and 
act. 


@ The diversity of secondary 
schooling and the possibilities 
afforded by universities should 
provide a valid answer to the 
challenges of mass education by 
dispelling the obsession with a 
one-and-only educational ‘king's 
highway’. Combined with more 
widespread application of the 
practice of alternating periods of 
education with periods of work, 
these approaches can provide 
effective tools for fighting against 
school failure. The extension of 
learning throughout life will 
require consideration of new 
procedures for certification that 
take account of acquired 
competences. 


@ While the psychological 
and material situation of teachers 
differs greatly from country to 
country, ban upgrading of their 
status is essential if ‘learning 
throughout life’ is to fulfil the 
central function assigned to it by 
the Commission in the 
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advancementof ar societies and 
the strengthening of mutual 
understanding among peoples. 
Their position „s master or 
mistress in the classroom should 
be recognized by society and 
they should be given the 
necessary authority and suitable 
resources. 


® The concept of learning 
throughout life leads straight on 
to that of a learning society, a 
society that offers many and 
varied opportunities of learning, 
both at school and in economic, 
social and cultural life, whence 
the need for more collaboration 
and partnerships with families, 
industry and business, voluntary 
associations, people active in 
cultural life, etc. 


@® Teachers are also 
concerned by the imperative 
requirement to update 
knowledge and skills. Their 
professional lives should be so 
arranged as to accommodate the 
opportunity, or even the 
obligation, for them to become 
more proficient in their art and to 


benefit from periods of 


experience in various spheres of 
economic, social and cultural 
life. Such possibilities are 
usually provided for in the many 
forms of study leave or sabbatical 
leave. Those formulae, suitably 
adapted, should be extended to 
all teachers. 


® Even though teaching is 
essentially a solitary activity, in 
the sense that each teacher is 
faced with his or her own 
responsibilities and professional 
duties, teamwork is essential, 
particularly at the secondary 
level, in order to improve the 
quality of education and adapt it 
more closely to the special 
characteristics of classes or 
groups of pupils. 


@ The Commission stresses 
the importance of exchanges of 
teachers and partnerships 
between institutions in different 
countries. As is confirmed by 
current activities, 
exchanges and partnerships 
provide an essential added value 
not only for the quality of 
education but also for a greater 
receptivity to other cultures, 


such 
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civilizations and experiences. 


® All these lines of emphasis 
should be the subject of a 
dialogue or even of contracts, 
with teachers’ organizations 
which go beyond the purely 
corporatist nature of such forms 
of collaboration : over and above 
their aims of defending the moral 
and material interests of their 
members, teachers’ organi- 
zations have built up a fund of 
experience which they are willing 
to make available to policy- 
makers. 


®@ Choosing a type of 
education means choosing a 
type of society. In all countries, 
such choices call for extensive 
public debate, based on an 
accurate evaluation of education 
systems. The Commission 
invites the political authorities to 
encourage such debate, in order 
to reach a democratic 
consensus, this being the best 
route to success for educational 
reform strategies. 


e The Commission 


advocates the implementation of 
measures for involving the 


different persons and institutions 
active in society in educational 
decision-making : administrative 
decentralization and the 
autonomy of educational 
establishments are conducive in 
most cases, it believes, to the 
developmentand generalization 
of innovation. 

@ In view of the foregoing, the 
Commission wishes to reaffirm 
the role of the political authority, 
which has the duty clearly to 


«define options and ensure overall 


regulation, making the required 
adjustments : education is a 
community asset which cannot 
be regulated by market forces 
alone. 


@ The Commission none the 
less does not underrate the force 
of financial constraints and it 
advocates the bringing into 
operation of public/private 
partnerships. In developing 
countries, the public funding of 
basic education remains a 
priority, but the choices made 
must not imperil the coherence 
of the system as a whole, nor 
lead to other levels of education 
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being sacrificed. 


@ It is essential that funding 
structures be reviewed in the light 
of the principle that learning 
should continue throughout 
individuals’ lives. The 
commission hence feels that the 
proposed study-time entitlement, 
as briefly outlined in the report, 
deserves to be discussed and 
explored. 

® The progress of the new 
information and communication 
technologies should give rise to 
a general deliberation on access 
to knowledge in the world of 
tomorrow. The Commission 
recommends : 

—the diversification and 
improvement of distance 
education through the use of the 
new technologies; 

—greater use of those 
technologies in adult education 
and especially in the in-service 
training of teachers ; 

—the strengthening of 
developing countries' infras- 
tructures and capabilities in this 
field and the dissemination of 
such technologies throught 


society; these are in any case 
prerequisites to their use in 
formal education systems ; and 

—the launching of 
programmes for the 
dissemination of the new 
technologies under the auspices 
of UNESCO. 


@ The need for international 
co-operation-which itself has to 
be radically rethought—is felt 
also in the field of education. 
This is an issue not only for 
education policy-makers and the 
teaching profession but for all 
who play an active part in 
community life. 

@ At the level of international 
co-operation, a policy of strong 
encouragement for the 
education of girls and women 
should be promoted, in the spirit 
of the Beijing Conference. 

® So-called aid policy should 
be made to evolve towards 
partnership by fostering, among 
other things, co-operation and 
exchanges within regional 
groupings. 

@ A quarter of development 
aid should be devoted to the 
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Pointers and recommendations 


funding of education. 


® Debt swaps should be 
encouraged in order to offset the 
adverse effect of adjustment 
policies and policies for the 
reduction of domestic and foreign 
deficits on educational spending. 


è National Education 
systems should be helped to 
gain strength by encouraging 
alliances and co-operation 
between ministries at regional 
level and between countries 
facing similar problems. 


® Countries should be helped 
to stress the international 
dimension of the education 
provided (curricula, use of 
information technologies and 
international co-operation). 


® New partnerships between 
international institutions dealing 
with education should be 
through, for 
example, the launching of an 
international 
disseminating and implementing 
learning 


encouraged 
project for 
the concept of 


throughout life, on the lines of the 
inter-agency initiative that 


resulted in the Jomtien 


Conference. 


@The gathering, at 
international level, of data on 
national investment in education 
should be encouraged, in 
particular by the establishment 
of suitable indicators : total 
amount of private funds, 
investment by industry, 
spending on non-formal 
education, etc. 

è A set of indicators should 
be developed for revealing the 
most serious dysfunctions of 
education systems, by cross- 
relating various quantitative and 
qualitative data, such as : level 
of spending on education, drop- 
out rates disparities in access, 
inefficiency of different parts of 
the system, poor-quality 
teaching, teachers’ status, etc. 

@ with an eye to the furture, 
a UNESCO observatory should 
be set up to look into the new 
information technologies, their 
evolution and their foreseeable 
impact on not only education 
systems but also on modern 
societies. 
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Pointers and recommendations 


@ Intellectual co-operation in 
the field of education should be 
encouraged through the 
intermediary of UNESCO : 
UNESCO professorships, 
Associated Schools, equitable 
sharing of knowledge between 
countries, dissemination of 
information technologies, and 


student, teacher and researcher 
exchanges. 

@ UNESCO's normative 
action on behalf of Member 
States, for instance in relation to 
the harmonization of national 
legislation with international 
instruments, should be 
intensifed. 
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1. The work of the Commission 


In November 1991 the General Conference invited the 
Director-General to convene an international commission to 
reflect on education and learning for the twenty first century. 
Federico Mayor requested Jacques Delors to chair the 
Commission, with a group of fourteen other eminent figures 
from all over the world and from a variety of cultural and 
professional backgrounlds. 


The International Commission on Education for the Twenty- 
first Century was formally established at the beginning of 1993. 
Financed by UNESCO and working with the assistance of a 
secretariat provided by the Organization, the Commission 
was able to draw on the Organization's valuable resources 
and international experience, and on an impressive mass of 
information, but was completely independent in carrying out 
its work and in preparing its recommendations. 


UNESCO has on several previous occasions produced 
international studies reviewing issues and priorities in 
education worldwide. In 1968, The World Educational Crisis 
: A Systems Analysis, by Philip H. Coombs, then Director of 
UNESCO's International Institute for Educational Planning 
(IIEP), drew on the work of the Institute to examine the 
problems facing education, and to recommend farreaching 
innovations. 


In 1971, in the wake of student upheavals in much of the 
world during the previous three years, Rene Maheu (then 
Director-General of UNESCO), asked a former French Prime 
Minister and Minister of Education, Edgar Faure, to chair a 
seven-person panel entrusted with defining ‘the new aims to 
be assigned to education as a result of the rapid changes in 
knowledge and in societys, the demands of development, 
the aspirations of the individual, and the overriding need for 
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international understanding and peace’ and putting forward 
‘suggestions regarding the intellectual, human and financial 
means needed to attain the objectives set.’ Published in 1972 
under the title Learning to be, the report of the Faure 
Commission had the great merit of firmly establishing the 
concept of lifelong education at a time when traditional 
education systems were being challenged. 


The first and perhaps the chief difficulty confornting the 
commission chaired by Jacques Delors concerned the 
extreme diversity of educational situations, conceptions and 
structures. Related to this difficulty was the sheer quantity of 
information available and the obvious impossiblity, for the 
Commission, of digesting more than a small proportion of it 
in the course of its work. It was thus obliged to be selective 
and to single out what was essential for the future, bearing in 
mind both geopolitical, economic, social and cultural trends 
on the one hand and, on the other, the part educational policies 
could play. 


Six lines of inquiry were chosen, enabling the Commission 
to approach its task from the angle of the aims (both individual 
and societal) of the learning process : education and culture; 
education and citizenship; education and social cohesion; 
education, work and employment; education and 
development; and education, research and science. These 
six lines were complemented by three transverse themes 
relating more directly to the functioning of education systems 
: communications technologies; teachers and teaching; and 
financing and management . 


The method adopted by the Commission was to engage 
in as wide-ranging a process of consultation as was possible 
in the time available. It held eight plenary sessions, and the 
same number of working-group sessions, to examine both 
the major topics chosen, and concerns and issues practicular 
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to one region or group of countries. Participants in the 
working-group sessions were representative of a wide range 
of professions and organizations directly and indirectly related 
to education, formal and non-formal : teachers, researchers, 
students, government officials, and people active in 
governmental and non-governemental organizations at 
national and international levels. A series of presentations by 
distinguished individulas enabled the Commission to hold in- 
depth exchanges on a whide range of topics related in various 
degrees to education. Individual consultations were carried 
out, face-to-face or in writing. A questionnaire was sent to all 
the National Commissions for UNESCO, inviting them to 
submit documentation or unpublished material : the response 
was very positive and the replies were studied carefully. Non- 
governmental organizations were similarly consulted and in 
some cases invited to participate in meetings. In the past 
two-and-a-half years, members of the Commission, including 
its Chairman, also attended a series of governmental and 
non-governmental meetings in which its work was discussed 
and ideas exchanged. Many written submissions, 
commissioned or unsolicited, were sent to the Commission. 
The Commission's secretariat analysed a considerable 
volume of documentation and provided the Commission's 
members with summaries on a variety of topics. The 
Commission proposes that, in addition to its report, 
UNESCO should also publish the working documents 
produced for it. 
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2. Members of the Commission 


Jacques Delors (France) 


Chairman of the Commission; former President of the 
European Commission (1985-95); former French Minister of 
Economy and Finance. 


In'am Al Mufti (Jordan) 


Specialist on the status of women; Advisor to Queen 
Noor of Jordan on Planning and Development—Noor 
Al Hussein foundation; former Minister of Social 
Development. 


Isao Amagi (Japan) 


Educator; Special Adviser to the Minister of Education, 
Science and culture, Japan : Charman of the Japan 
Educational Exchange-BABA Foundation. 


Roberto Carneiro (Portugal) 


President, TVI (Televisao Independente); formar Minister of 
Education; Minister of State, Portugal. 


Fay Chung (Zimbabwe) 


Former Minister of State for National Affairs, Employment 
Creation and Co-operatives; Member of Parliament : former 
Minister of Education, Zimbabwe; now at UNICEF, New 
York. 


Bronislaw Geremek (Poland) 


Historian; Member of Parliament; former Professor at the 
College de France. 


Willam Gorham (United States) 
Specialist in public policy; President of the Urban Institute in 
Washington, D.C., since 1968. 
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Aleksandra Kornhauser (Slovenia) 


Director, International Centre for Chemical Studies, ljubljana; 
specialist on the interface between industrial development 
and environmental protection. 


Michael Manley (Jamaica) 


Trade unionist, University lecturer and author ; Prime Minister, 
1972-80 and 1989-92. 


Marisela Padro°n Quero (Venezuela) 


Sociologist; formar research director, Fundac°ion Romulo 
Betancourt; former Minister of the Family, Venezuela; 
Chief, Latin America and the Caribbean Division, UNFPA, New 
York. 


Marie-Angélique Savané (Senegal) 


Sociologist : member of the Commission on Global 
Governanace; Director, Africa Division, UNFPA, New York. 


Karan Singh (India) 


Diplomat and several times minister inter alia for education 
and helath; author of several books in the environment, 
philosophy and political science; chairman of the Temple of 
Understanding, a major internatinal interfaith organization. 


Rodolfo Stavenhagen (Mexico) 


Researcher in political and social science : Professor at the 
Centre of Sociological Studies El Colegio de Mexico. 


Myong Won Suhr (Republic of Korea) 


Former Minister of Education; Chairman of the presidential 
Commission for Educational Reform in Korea (1985-87). 


Zhou Nanjhao (China) 


Educator: Vice-President and Professor, China National 
Institute for Educational Research. 
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The commission wishes to express its thanks to Danielé 
Blondel, formerly director of Higher Education in France and 
Professor at the University of Pairs-Dauphine who, until 
September 1995, was Special Adviser to the Chairman. From 
the beginning, Daniel Blondel contributed a significant 
momentum to the work of the Commission. She made a 
substantial contribution in the form of studies and papers to 
its reflection and to the drafting of several chapters of the 
report. 
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3. Mandate of the Commission 


At its first, meeting (2-4 March 1993), the Commission 
examined and accepted the following mandate proposed to 
it by the Director General of UNESCO : 


The aim of the International Commission on Education for 
the Twenty-first Century is to study and reflect on the 
challenges facing education in the coming years and to 
formulate suggestions and recommendations in the form of 
a report which can serve as an agenda for renewal and action 
for policy-makers and officials at the highest levels. The report 
will suggest approaches to both policy and practice which 
are both innovative and feasible. While taking into account 
the wide diversity of situations, needs, means and aspirations 
existing in countries and in regions. The report will be 
addressed primarily to governements, but as one of its 
purposes will be to address issues related to the role of 
international co-operation and assistance in general and to 
the role of UNESCO in particular, it will also attempt to 
formulate recommendatios which are pertinent for 
international bodies. 


The Commission will focus its reflection on one central 
and all-encompassing question : what kind of education is 
needed for what kind of society of tomorrow? It will consider 
the new role of education and the new demands made on 
education systems in a world of accelerating economic, 
environmental and social change and tension. It will study 
the implications for education of the major trends in the 
evaluation of contemporary society : it will examine the state 
of knowledge and experience of the best educational 
Practices in various cultural, economic and political settings 
in order to identify the strengths and weaknesses of 
Contemporary policy. In doing so, it will attempt to keep at the 
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heart of its work those most intimately involved in education : 
learners of all ages first of all, and those involved in fostering 
learning, whether they be teachers, parents, members of the 
community or other participants in education. 


Initiality, the Commission will need to identify a series of 
key questions which it will examine during its work, the 
answers to which.will be the major recommendations it will 
put forward. These questions will include perennial issues 
facing governments, societies and educators, and which will 
continue to be important during the coming years. There will 
also be questions raised by new configurations of society 
and new developments in the physical and social world. The 
latter will imply new priorities, new study, new action. Some 
may be universal based on inevitable and indispensable 
responses to a changing world; others will be region or nation- 
specific and will focus on the widely differing economic, 


cultural and social situations prevailing in different 
countries. 


Questions concerning education and education systems 
fall, broadly , into two main categories. The first category 
includes those questions relating to the purposes goals and 
functions of education, including the aims of individuals and 
each person's need and desire for self-fulfilment. The second 
covers the specifically educational issues concerning 
providers of education, including the models, structures, 
contents and functioning of education systems. 


The commission will carry out a broadly based analysis 
both of what is known about the current situation, and of 
forecasts and trends in national policies and reforms in 
education in the different regions of the world over the last 
twenty years. On this basis, the commission will reflect in 
depth on the major turning points in human development on 
the eve of the twenty-first century, and the new demands these 
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turning-points will make on education. It will highlight the ways 
in which education can play a more dynamic and constructive 
‘role in preparing individuals and societies for the twenty-first 
century. 


Principles 


In its deliberations and work, the Commission will attempt 
to keep in mind some underlying principles which are 
universal and common to the aims of educators, citizens, 
policy-makers, and other partners and participants in the 
process of education. 


First, education is a basic human right and a universal 
human value : learning and education are ends in themselves, 
to be aimed at by both individuals and societies and to be 
promoted and made available over the entire lifetime of each 
individual. 


Second, education, formal and non-formal, must serve 
society as an instrument for fostering the creation, 
advancement and dissemination of knowledge and science, 
and by making knowledge and teaching universally 
available. 


Third, the triple goals of equity, relevance and excellence 
must prevail in any policy of education, and the search for a 
harmonious combination of these goals is a crucial task for 
all those involved in educational planning and practice. 


Fourth, renewal and any corresponding reform of 
education must be the result of profound and thoughtful 
examination and understanding of what is known about 
successful practice and policy, as well as understanding of 
the specific condition and requirements relevant to each 
Particular situation; they must be decided upon by mutual 
agreement through appropriate pacts among the parties 
concerned, as a medium-term process. 
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Fifth, while exixtence of a wide variety of economic, social 
and cultural situations clearly calls for deffering approaches 
to educational development, all approaches must take into 
account basic and agreed-upon values and concerns of 
the international community and of the United Nations 
system : human rights, tolerance and underestanding, 
democracy, responsibility, universality, cultural identity the 
search for peace, the preservation of the environment, the 
sharing of knowledge, alleviation of poverty, population control, 
health. 


Sixth, education is the responsiblity of the whole of society : 
all persons involved and all partnerships—in addition to those 
incumbent on institutions—must be taken fully into account. 


Scope, work and report 


The scope of the topic as viewed by the Commission will 
embrace the concept of education in its broadest meaning, 
from pre-school through school and higher education, 
including both formal and non-formal education, and 
covering the widest possible spectrum of agencies and 
providers. On the other hand, the conclusions and 
recommendations will be action-oriented and directed mainly 
to governmental and private agencies, policy-makers and 
decision-makers, and in general all those responsible for 
making and carrying out educational plans and actions. It is 
to be hoped that they will, in addition, stimulate a far-reaching 
public debate on educational reform in Member States of 
UNESCO. 


The Commission will meet over a period of two years, on 
a schedule determined by it, and will submit a report in early 
1995. This report will be designed to serve as an agenda for 
educational renewal and as guidelines for UNESCO's action 
in the field of education in the coming years. It will be 
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communicated to the governing bodies of UNESCO, to its 
Member States and National Commissions and to the 
governemental and non-governmental organizations with 
which UNESCO co-operates. 


The Commission is supported in its work by a scretariat 
furnished by UNESCO, and will call upon the intellectual and 
material resources of UNESCO as required for successful 
completion of its tasks. 
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4. Distinguished advisers 


The commission was served by a panel of eminent persons 
and organizations with a distinguished record of contributions 
to thought and achievement in a variety of fields relating to 
education. The members of the panel, listed below, were 
called upon to participate in a variety of ways, including 
written submissions and participation in meetings. 


Individuals 
Jorge Allende 


Chilean biochemist and molecular biologist; Professor at the 
University of Chile; Fellow of the Third World Academy of 
Sciences; Member of the Chilen Academy of Sciences. 


Emeka Anuaoku 


Nigerian diplomat; Secretary -General of the Commowealth 
Secretariat. 


Margarita Carino de Botero 


Executive Director, ‘Colegio Verde’, Villa de Leyva; former 
Director-General of the National Institute of Natural Resources 
and the Environment, Colombia. 


Gro Harlem Brundtland 


Prime Minister of Norway : chaired the World Commission 
on Environment and Development. 


Elizabeth Dowdeswell 


Executive Director, United Environment Programme (UNEP), 
Nairobi. 


Daniel Goeudevert 


French business executive; Premier Vice-President, Green 
Cross International; former Chairman of the Volkswagen 
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Management Body; Members of the Board of Directors, 
International Partnership Initiative (IPI). 


Makaminan Makagiansar 


Former UNESCO Assistant Director General for Culture : 
Adviser to the Minister of Science and Technology of 
Indonesia. 


Yehudi Menuhin 


British Violinist; President and Associate Conductor, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchstra; Nehru Award for Peace and 
International Understanding (1970) : member of the Academic 
Universelle de la Culture: 


Thomas Odhiambo 


Kenyan Scientist; Chairman of the African Academy of 
Sciences; member of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 


René Rémond 


French historian; President of the National Foundation of 
Political Science; Co-director of the Revue historique. 


Bertrand Schwartz 


French engineer, university professor and educator; member 
of the Conseil Economique of Social. 


Anatoly Sobchak 


Mayor of St Petersburg, Russian Federation; Head of the 
Faculty of low at the University of St Petersburg; former 
Minister of Education. 


David Suzuki 


Canadian scientist, educator, international speaker and 
moderator of television programmes and films on science 
: recipient of numerous awards in area related to science 
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and broadcasting. 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani 


Lawyer; former Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources 
of Saudi Arabia; former Secretary General and former 
Chairman of the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. 


Institutions - 

International Association of University (IAU) 
International Council for Adult Education (ICAE) 
Education International (El) 


United Nations University (UNU) 
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